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In Preparation 


POETRY FOR YOU 


By C. Day Lewts. Cr. 8vo. Provisional Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Author has set out to help children to enjoy reading 
poetry and to convince them that poetry is one of the great 
things of life which it would be a shame to miss. His chapter 
titles are : What is the Use of Poetry? How Poetry began ; 
The Instruments of Poetry ; How a Poem is made ; Poems 
that tell a story ; Moods, visions, and seasons ; Poetry with a 
purpose ; Poems of yesterday and to-day ; When is a Poem 
not a Poem? How to enjoy it. 


The Publisher’s Reader says: “ I have seldom read anything about Poetry 
which has given me as much pleasure as this book.” 


Now Reprinting 


THE POETIC PROCESSION 


A BEGINNER'S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POETRY 
By J. F. Roxsurcn. 5th Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


This w fascinati SS a eee 
text book about it, neit! is it an 
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Happy Tramp 


MURIEL DENISON 


The story starts in England at the beginning of the war, 
when the famous sheep-dog kennels were sent out to America 
for safety in the care of Biddie’s father. 

The book is all about dogs and dog shows, about training 
and grooming, and the fascinating details of the kennels. 
There is a villain in the story too, and his schemes are only 
just defeated in the nick of time. 

Readers of seven to eleven who are fond of the Susannah 
stories will certainly enjoy this one. Ts. 6d. net 


Illustrated by VERNON STOKES and CYNTHIA HARNETT 
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Books and Reading 


By AuisonN UTTLEY. 


N these days when every village has its own library 

and every child has the chance to browse on the 

best books, it may be interesting to slip through 

time to the turning years of the century. A book 

was indeed a treasure in my country childhood, 
and our own small stock was lent to our friends. We 
were a reading family. Visitors called to drink tea, to 
borrow a book, and to take it away with a bunch of 
roses and a few apples. It might be The Mill on the 
Floss, or Dombey and Son, or Spurgeon’s Sermons. ‘The 
books went to remote farms, to folk who lived 
even lonelier places. They were read by firelight, in 
shuttered curtained rooms on winter nights, for there 
was time for reading in winter. Milking done, horses 
bedded down for the night, shutters closed, and out 
came the books. They were well treated, and when 
they came back there was a discussion on the characters 
as if they were living people whom we knew. I heard 
my elders talk of Mrs. Poyser, of Adam Bede, of David 
Copperfield in terms of affection, and to all of us they 
were alive. 

My own reading was diverse. I read everything I 
could find, exciting or dull, from ancient leather-backed 
books a hundred years old, with brown pages and the 
long letter ‘s, to Old Moore’ S Aiaaniek and Barnaby 

Rude. The trouble was there were never enough books 
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for me, and no children’s books to borrow. My brother 
and I each received a book a year, and sometimes our 
godmothers sent one, so there was a scarcity. We 
chose anything with _plenty of reading: Chatterbox 
and The Boys’ Own Paper and Sunday, with many tales 
and pictures and even texts to paint. These large annuals 
were a delight to us. We read them so diligently that J 
can still remember poems and chymes from their pages. 
All the same, we wanted books that were complete in 
themselves, books of adventure and fairy tales. We 
believed every word we read. Anything might happen 
in our enchanted lands. Goliath and Jack the Giant 
Killer were hiding in the hills. Soria Moria Castle was 
in the blue distance. The goose-girl watched the geese 
at Mr. Buckley’s farm. Rapunzel let down her hair from 
the tower on the cliff. 

Then came a succession of books we loved. We 
guided our mother safely away from Little Women, 
which I borrowed and disliked, and from all domestic 
stories. I do not know how we heard of the books, 
but we got then: Masterman Ready, Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, Coral Island, Huckleberry Finn, and the books 
of Jules Verne. I think the village schoolmaster’s boys 
recommended them. How real they were! I remember 
nibbling a candle from the pantry store, as I thought 
of Huckleberry Finn lost in the caves eating his candle 
ends, for we also had caves in the hills near I helped 
to pump water into the drinking trough, and I thought 
of hordes of savages outside our stockade, and our 
Water supply vanishing. I walked across a certain 
‘field as I read A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, and 
I pondered the subterranean rivers and lakes below the 
green surface, for I knew water springs ran there. 

Yes, it was all quite true. We lived on an island, [ 
thought, for our own farm land was sutrounded by 
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hedges and walls. The house was a ship sailing there. 

Desert island stories were our delight. Robinson 
Crusoe was tread aloud to us in infancy, and we read it 
at frequent intervals, over and over again. I never 
remember a time when it wasn’t patt of my life. It was 
famitiar as The Bole, with whigh it alternated. Swiss 
Family Robinson was its rival. I read it seven times in 
succession. Pilgrim’s Progress was another favourite. 
Every book we liked we read again, and to this day I 
take down old books and rejoice as if I had met a beloved 
friend. 

Tales of wolves and bears, in Russia or Canada, or the 
Arctic, were our fearful joy. My mother read them to us 
on winter nights. Out of our woods crept the wolves, 
packs of them ; dark bodies were slinking in the shadows 
of the walls, gleaming eyes were fixed on the doors. 
We were afraid, but we loved the tales. I was cértain 
the beasts were lying in wait in the darkness ready to 
spring on the unwary. Perhaps they were on the stairs, 
or in the shadows of the candle-lit house. When I 
went outside for a drink of water from the drinking 
trough—for we had no water indoors—I held my frock 
tightly to my side, ready to fly if a wolf caught at me. 

Boris the Bearhunter was the supreme example of this 
kind of book. I read it again lately, and felt the old 
fear and bliss. We listened breathlessly to the cry of the 
wind round our hilly house, to the howl as it swept 
down the chimneys, to the rustle of leaves by the door, 
a sound like the pattering of many feet. We were 
safe, but some day they might get in. This mixture of 
fear and delight was perhaps the most vivid of my 
memories. 

Then we heard of Dead Man’s Rock and Treasure 
Island, and we begged our parents to buy them. Ah! 
the day when my brother came back from a holiday at 
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Blackpool, with his birthday present, Jreasure Island, 
in his hand! We had waited two years for it, and Queen 
Victoria was dead. Long John Silver came tapping 
along the stone flags to the back door. I can hear him 
now. My hair stood on end, for I knew what it was to 
listen to strange tapping footsteps. We were rich 
and great as kings when we got Treasure Island. 

Our precious books had to be weil treated. It was a 
law in our house, where money was scarce and books 
valuable. Each new book was covered with a brown 
paper cover before it was read. The work was done at 
night when my mother was free. Lighted candle on 
the kitchen table, under the hanging lamp, a stick of 
scarlet sealing-wax from my mother’s writing desk, a 
thimble from the sewing drawer, and big scissors, 
hanging among the jugs on the dresser, all were ready. 
A store of clean brown paper was kept under the check 
cover of the settle for book covering. The paper was 
folded and cut with care, as if we were a family of 
bookbinders. It was neatly fastened with sealing wax 
pressed with the thimble. The book’s title was written 
on the cover, and the name and address of the owner 
at the right-hand corner. Every book and every piece 
of music (and we had far more music than books) was 
securely bound in this way, under the direction of my 
mother. So sturdy were these home-made covers 
that to this day I have some intact. 

There was a ritual of behaviour before reading 
began. Hands must be washed and often hair brushed, 
_and I must wear a clean white pinafore if the book was 
new. We read in the corners of the settle by the fire, 
for the lamp-lit table was usually occupied with the 
business of dress-making, or rug-making, or harness 
polishing. Dark shadows passed over, as the lamp 
was eclipsed by people moving across from sink to fire. 
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Men would stand there making blackness on the pages, 
so we read in waves of dark and light unheeding. We 
stopped up our cars with our fingers to keep out the 
voices of farm men, the servant girl laughing, the milk 
cans ringing, the pots and pans in action, flat irons 
banging on clean linen, and boots clattering on the 
stone floor. There we sat, lost in the jungle, wandering 
on snowy steppes, escaping from wolves, aware all 
the time of the comfort of home. All my ‘reading was 
punctuated by farm noises, from fairy tale of childhood 
to Turgenev and Tolstoy of my late teens, but I escaped 
to fairyland and desert island, to wolf- haunted forest 
and far Russia, more happily because there was this 
background of familiar and homely sound. 


Comertitions.—At last we can announce the result of last July’s 
competition. The prize of two guineas has been awarded to Miss 
E. H. Colwell of Hendon Public Library for her appreciation of 
the work of E. Nesbit, and special commendation goes to Mr. W. 
Harris of Eastleigh Public Library, who chose che same subject. 
As the entries for the November competition were not called for 
until the end of February we are not yet able to announce a decision 
on these at the time of going to press. 


INpEx.—A number of requests have been received for an index 
to volume six. In view of the need to make our scanty supply of 
paper go as far as possible we have decided not to issue an index 
to volume six, nor to subsequent volumes during the war. We 
propose to issue a cumulative index to these war-time volumes 
when paper supply permits, and we suggest that subscribers 
might do well to postpone binding until that index is issued. 
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Ballantyne the Pioneer. 


By EnGar OsBorne_. 


IME withers the popularity of all but the 

greatest writers and this can be said of R. M. 

Ballantyne, whose realistic and active tales held 

a few generations of schoolboys enthralled. 

The majority of modern boys would, however, 

consider Ballantyne old-fashioned, and there are few who 

would disagree with this sweeping judgment. Ballantyne 

wrote many interesting books for boys; few of them 

have survived up to the present, and even those which are 

still read have a certain flavour not relished by present- 
day children. 

By venturing this opinion it is not intended to suggest 
that Ballantyne is not entitled to a prominent place in the 
annals of children’s literature. He wrote many books 
which enthralled boys from the first page to the last, and 
he wrote one book which anyone with any pretence to a 
knowledge of children’s literature would place in the 
first rank of favourite books. This achievement alone 
would entitle him to a place amongst the principal 
children’s writers. He also has a second qualification— 
he was a pioneer. Ballantyne’s pioneering life in his 
youth in the wild and little explored regions of Northern 
Canada is no doubt well-known to most boys, at any 
rate to those who in their youth read Hudson’ s Bay ; 
or, Everyday life in the wilds of North America, published 
in 1845. It is not, however, that kind of pioneering 
which ranks as the author’s second qualification. 
He was a pioneer in a new form of romantic fiction which 
entitles him to our respect and to his place of prominence 
in the history of children’s books. Ballantyne was one of 
a small group of writers who, in the ‘fifties of last 
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century, fully understood that “boys ” and “ girls ” 
were very different from “ children” and “ babies,” 
which was the view-point taken by most children’s 
writers up to this date. Amusing instruction or 
instructive amusement was the usual basis upon which 
stories for children were built up. Ballantyne got right 
away from this worn-out point of view, he realised that 
boys wanted a tale ; not a story-book, nor a boyish book, 
but a downright tale of adventure. From the ’fifties 
onwards writers for children realised the possibilities 
in fictitious romance in ever increasing numbers. In 
this class of new writers for children Ballantyne excelled 
in adventure stories set in lands overseas, as Kingston, 
his contemporary, did in tales of action round about the 
seven seas. These two authors between them threw the 
door of contemporary romance wide open to British 
children ; nothing was drawn from the past. 
Ballantyne, drawing an exact copy of the picture 
which was indelibly stamped on his. own memory, 
produced The Young Fur Traders in 1856, a tale which 
carefully avoided exaggeration and which gave to young 
readers a truthful impression of the life and country of 
the fur trader. The world was made real and present ; 
it was close at hand and accessible to those who read 
about it. This story did- not taste of the schoolroom nor 
was it a forbidden paradise ; something’ new in children’s 
literature had been created, a new age for children had 
begun. This tale and others that followed were not a 
subject for tear-shedding, nor were children reminded of 
the terrors of sin. There was no appeal to any dogmatic 
religious belief, nor any theory of conduct or education. 
At last children’s writers had learnt that theory and belief 
must be kept out of their stories. I do not wish to suggest 
that young people were made entirely unconscious of the 
moral lecture attitude ; there are many little moral pills 
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distributed throughout Ballantyne’s books but they have 
not the prominence which prevailed in stories by earlier 
writers. Belief and trust in God, yes, plenty of it ; the 
power of prayer too is stressed sometimes, but above all 
stout hearts, the stout hearts of Britons, duty, honour, 
honesty, enough to please the heart of any ardent 
imperialist. These qualities are always visible in 
Ballantyne’s stories, but what an advance on earlier 
tales! Even so, Ballan ityne must have had a little mental 
struggle before he emerged with the moralist’s technique 
well behind him. This, I think, is evident in his first 
book, The Young Fur Traders. Xf anyone has an oppor- 
tunity to examine a first or early edition of this book the 
title reads Snow Flakes and Sunbeams from the Far North, 
a title which suggests that it must have been designed to 
appease the governess ; it was not long, however, before 
this title was changed. 

Pure adventure with a regular flow of incident and 
action were the qualities which attracted young people 
to Ballantyne’s books. There was humour too, natural 
humour ; the rollicking fun in Ungava, 1857, was certain 
to delight young readers. Take, for instance, the incident 
of young Dick Prince, the crack shot of the party, the 
man who could hit a button in the centre at a hundred 
yards and cut off the head of a partridge at a hundred and 
fifty, who missed a deer at ninety yards. 


“Is that your own gun ye’ve got ?” inquired Bryan, as the 
discomfited marksman walked up. “ No, it’s yours,” replied 
Prince. A smile, which resolved itself into a myriad of 
wrinkles, flitted over the blacksmith’s face, as he said: “‘ Ah, 
Prince! Ye’ll requare long practice to come to the parfect use 
o’ that wipon. [ve always fired three yards, at laste, to the left, 
iver since we fell over the hill togither. If it’s a very long 
shot, it requares four to take the baste in the flank, or four an’ 
a half if ye want to hit the shoulder, besides an allowance o’ 
two feet above its head, to make up for the twist I gave it the 
other day in the forge in tryin’ to put it right!” 
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Ballantyne wrote well over sixty books but no one 
surely would regret parting with all of them provided 
The Coral Island still remained upon the book-shelf. 

Written in 1857, it is still a readable if somewhat old- 
fashioned book and is likely, with careful editing, to 
remain one of the favourite books with children. The 
magic of the desert island idea got hold of Ballantyne 
early in his career as a boys’ writer. It is not hard to 
understand the enormous crop of imitators which 
Robinson Crusoe produced, nor is it difficult to understand 
the reason why time has been unkind to most of them. 
Time, if nothing else, has proved that The Coral Island 
was a Crusoe story well above the average. Its success 
is, no doubt, due to the wisdom of its author in avoiding 
the extravagantly laboured piety of the Swiss Family 
Robinson or the priggishness of Masterman Ready. 

Ballantyne relied upon a quick succession of events to 
see his story through to a successful conclusion, although 
he made what seem to most critics some awful howlers, 
such as the boy Peterkin who was tossed into the raging 
sea from the wrecked ship to emerge on dry land still 
wearing his round black straw hat, or the case of the 
coconuts which Ballantyne imagined grew singly on 
palm trees. The author could have afforded to be less 
liberal with truth or probability, for what do these two 
qualities matter when one is out for adventure ? It is 
events that count. 

The story of The Coral Island is irresistible, a shipwreck 
in the South Seas, encounters with cannibals, pirates, 
and monsters of the deep. It is still popular with boys, 
and that after all is the greatest test that a successful 
writer has to undergo. Another book by Ballantyne 
still read by boys is The Dog Crusoe and his Master, in which 
Dick Varley saved Dog Crusoe from an ignominious end 
in an Indian food kettle. Many and strange were the 
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adventures they shared on the Western prairies when 
buffalo still roamed the plain and the Indian still plotted 
against the white invader. The other book which stands 
out in my mind is Martin Rattkr. The adventures of 
Martin and his Irish friend Barney lead them into the 
depths of the Brazilian jungle, where they meet with 
wild beasts and savage peoples and have many hair- 
breadth escapes. With The Coral Island these are the two 
stories which stand out well above many other books by 
the same author. 


Ballantyne might have been an even more successful 
boys’ writer than he was had he taken less notice of those 
who criticised his knowledge of coconuts in their 
natural surroundings. After this incident he decided to 
acquire all the information for his subsequent books at 
first hand, and, in consequence, he travelled extensively 
in foreign countries. In order to get material for his 
stories Ballantyne lived with lighthouse-keepers, careered 
through the streets of London on a fire engine when 
searching for material for his book, Fighting the Flames, 
and, in the land of the Vikings, he shot ptarmigan, caught 
salmon and gathered material for Erling the Bold. This 
may be the reason why these books were less popular 
than the adventure stories already mentioned ; there was 
too much fact in them and too little imagination. What, 
I wonder, could be more discouraging to an imaginative 
writer than the following publishet’s blurb of a cook by 
Ballantyne, to be found in the advertisement page of the 
first edition of The Fugitives; or The Tyrant Queen of 
_ Madagescar, 1887. The advertisement at the end of this 
book refers to The Lighthouse ; being the story of a great 
fight between man and the sea. Beneath this notice is 
the following extract of a letter from the Secretary of 
Northern Lighthouses : 
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. They (the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses) 
have been so much pleased with the way in which you have 
combined the fiction of a tale with the popular but correct 
account of the building of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, that they 
think it would be an interesting work to transmit to their 
Light-keepers, and I have, therefore, to request that you will 
direct your publishers to transmit to me — copies. 

(Signed) ALEx. CUNNINGHAM.” 


Nevertheless, Ballantyne was a populat writer for boys 
in his day and is worthy of a high place in the annals of 
children’s literature. 

I wonder sometimes whether British people generally, 
or historians in particular, fully realise the debt we owe 
to these boys’ writers of the nineteenth century who did 
so much to stimulate the spirit of adventure amongst 
young people, many of whom went overseas and did 
much towards building up our present Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


THe CarNgeGIE MEpAL.—Among the announcements in the January 
1944 issue of the L.A. Record, we read that the Carnegie Medal 
will be awarded for an outstanding book for children by an English 
author, published in England during the year 1943, which is 
considered worthy of the award. We wondered if the word 
“ English ” was intended to be read quite literally and wrote to 
the Secretary of the L.A. requesting a clarification of the position. 
Mr. Welsford’s reply will interest our readers since it goes a little 
way towards the clarification we were seeking, though not all the 
way. Here it is: “ The Council has not been too specific in 
defining the word “ English ” but would certainly take it for granted 
that England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland are included. 
In practice, I have on occasion laid betore the commictee books 
published in the Dominions, but none of them has been of sufficiently 
good quality to be in the running. If such a book were judged of 
particularly high merit, the Council would then decide whether 
to award the Medal or to give it special mention, stating why the 
Medal could not be awarded for it. It may perhaps be best to leave 
(continued on page 15) 
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Laura E. Richards 


By ExvizaserH Coatswortu. 






[The books by Laura E. Richards, who died in January, 1943, in 
her ninety-third year, have been enjoyed in this country almost 
as much as in America and for almost as long. We have deemed 
this to be a fitting occasion to ask an American writer for children 
to write for us a short appreciation of Mrs. Richards, and 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, herself now so well loved by young 
British readers, has very kindly sent us the following.—Eprror. | 


HE nicest patty I can remember took place 
one June afternoon nearly three summers 
ago. It was a warm day, so hot that one 
could smell grass and roses in the air. There 
were clouds like white cauliflowers in the 
sky, but they never stopped the sun from shining. 
We drove up the Kennebec, one of the great rivers 
of Maine, past old log booms used in the drives of 
the last generation when the river was shaggy from 
shore to shore with logs or the smaller pulp-wood 
coming down to the saw mills from the forests of the 
interior. There were no vessels now on the river as 
there had once been, no brickyards nor great ice sheds, 
but still the villages looked out on the magnificent 
sweep of water. Gardiner is larger than the others, a 
rather forgotten little city nearly ten miles below , 
Augusta, the capital of the state. We crossed the river 
by a steel bridge, threaded two blocks of the business 
district, and turned up a steep hill to the old yellow 
house which had stood there for a hundred and fifty 
years. Our host, a tall man with a beautiful glistening 
white beard, met us at the front door and led us back 
to the verandah overlooking the garden, where his 
wife sat dressed all in white with a gauzy white scarf 
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about her shoulders. Other guests moved about, on 
the verandah or along the garden walks, drinking tea 
or punch, and eating the ceremonial cake. For this was 
a wedding anniversary, not a golden nor even a diamond 
wedding, but a seventieth wedding anniversary, gay 
and light-hearted, with witty talk and a warm kindness 
to brighten it. Standing there chatting with our hosts, 
old age seemed a delightful thing. These two had seen 
much of the world and had raised a large family of boys 
and girls; they had always gone hand-in-hand with 
every constructive effort of the world about . them, 
but their goodness was unaffected, their laughter still 
came spontaneously and frankly, though they had 
each lived more than ninety years. 

So I like to think of Mr. and Mrs. Richards. He 
belonged to one of those American families which 
have retained their English ties. A few years ago his 
wife wrote a charming little book for children called 
Harry in England, telling of his visit as a boy to relatives 
and of his life in an English school eighty years ago 
before our Civil War which began in 1861. I remember 
the account of his four great-aunts whom he could 
only tell apart by the colour of the ribbons in their | 
caps, except for one who stood out because she was 
lame after an accident when sliding down banisters— 
“and you mustn’t do that, my dear, after you’re 
sixty.”” He has told us that on this visit he first heard 
“either” pronounced as “eyether” by a young neigh- 
bour, who was a lady-in-waiting at the court. She 
explained that they had all to follow the pronunciations 
of Prince Albert. 

Mrs. Richards was the daughter of Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who fought in Greece for freedom, and later 
fought a perhaps more difficult battle for the blind, 
founding the famous Perkins Institute at Boston. Het 
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mother was Julia Ward Howe, who, one night, after 
being taken out in a carriage to see the bivouac of 
Union soldiers beyond Washington, returned to her 
hotel room to write The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
set to a marching tune of the day: 


“* Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
ate stored—” 


but her children knew her better as the singer of so 
many songs, often made up by herself. 

Her daughter, Laura E. Richards, sang made-up 
songs to her children, too, and wrote countless nonsense 
rhymes which were often published in the old St. 
Nicholas magazine for children. She wrote many 
stories, too, about the boy Toto who lived with his 
grandmother and a bear and a raccoon, and a hedgehog 
during a merry winter, and stories for older girls, and 
later biographies, plays and allegories. Perhaps her 
most famous book is a small one.called Captain january, 
about a little girl brought up in a lighthouse on the 
Maine coast. It was one of Shirley Temple’s first 
and best films. Altogether Mrs. Richards published 
more than eighty books, which must be a record for 
the mother of seven children. Some of her earlier books 
were illustrated by the English artist, Reginald Birch, 
and when during the last years of her life she began to 
publish nonsense verse again she found that he was 
living as an old man in New York, and prevailed upon 
him to illustrate her rhymes once more, and together 
- they created something as blithe as their work had been 
fifty years before. 

Mrs. Richards died last winter, but as late as October 
27th she sent us this characteristic note at Chimney 
Farm in the Maine village of Nobleboro. Neither the 
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war, which she felt very deeply, nor the weight. of 
years, nor sickness had succeeded in subduing her 
brave gaiety of heart : 


“ If crickets can chirp when the weather grows cold, 
Yes, verily, we will be merry and bold! 

With coal in the cellar and wood on the hearth 
We'll chirp with the merriest crickets on earth. 

I pledge you (I doubt whether crickets drink wine) 
In whatever draught is most sweet and most fine ; 
A sparkle, a twinkle, a waft of perfume, 

A roseate glow that illumines the room— 

Nay! that flashes afar down the Nobleb’ro way 
And brings a/most sunshine this rather dull day : 

' For I know, though no telescope vision is mine 
An answering flash from the chimney will shine, 
Where kindliness, merriment, comfort and cheer 
Show friendly and bright at all times of the year.” 


THE CARNEGIE MEDAL (continued from page 11) 


the question in this relatively unsettled state until the position arises 
when a definite decision must be taken.” 

Mr. Welsford’s letter certainly does leave the question in a 
“* relatively unsettled state.” What we want to know, in view of 
the excellent work of Patricia Lynch, is not whether books published 
in the Dominions are eligible, but whether books written by 
Dominion authors and published in England (or elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom) are to be considered. Also, is Eire to be granted 
a place, for our purposes, in the British Commonwealth of Nations ? 
Perhaps one of these days members of the L.A. Council will really 
get down to the matter and tell us just what are the terms of the 
Carnegie Medal award, who are the members of the selection 
committee, and who is or is not eligible for the award. An 
impression is current, and we confess it seems justified, that the 
L.A. does not take the Carnegie Medal seriously and to our personal 
knowledge more than one recipient of the Medal is doubtful 
whether the award is worth anything. 
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Picture Books—Yesterday and To-day 


By M. McLetsn. 


OOKING through bookshelves and over tables 
of display in any good bookseller’s shop, one 
would say that the pictorial side of children’s 
book-production had made great progress 
since childhood’s remembered days. Picking 

up one gaily coloured picture book after another, one is 
immediately charmed and fascinated—albeit there are 
still many children’s books which range from.the utterly 
commonplace to the unutterably vulgar. 

Without differentiating between the “foreign” and 
the ‘home ” product, one feels that all those having 
quality have also something akin ; in a quick appraise- 
ment one murmurs “ modern.” 

They would seem to have been evolved by adult minds 
expressing delight in a child’s approach to, or vision of, 
its contemporary world; as though the adult mind 
found a happy release in returning to that ever-new old 
world, with its untrodden paths to glory and delight. 
Yet, naturally , sophistication persists, for it is not possible 
for a normal adult mind to become w holly unsophisticated 
at will. Sometimes a tendency to become whimsical 
appears, and a self-conscious foothold is kept on both 
worlds, creating the dangerous position of a possible fall 
to facetiousness. We see this tendency most tiearly 
developed in the modern toy, where the picture image 
has “ settled ” itself, irrevocably fixing the facetious grin 
“in the round.” 

The “ Comics,” so beloved of children—sometimes 
admired, sometimes abhorred by adults—come to mind 
as an example of the unrealism of commonplaceness and 
of the deadly habit-forming ways of human mentality. 
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Not, indeed, that the commonplace or the vulgar can 
safely be ruled out. They probably help to make up the 
“bulk” and “roughage” of the mind; but beware 
that “roughage” does not take precedence in the 
dietary over quality and nourishment. Surveying a 
whole group of pictures produced by children themselves 
in their earlier and most creative years, then placing 
beside this a corresponding body of “ Comics,” one 
perceives at once the difference between creative imagina- 
tion and sophisticated unrealism. It would appear that 
the acquisition of “ skills and techniques,” to quote a 
famous American teacher, plus worldly experience, had, 
in fact, deflected the mind from its normal creative course. 
Can it be that the enormously growing weight of the 
maintenance of social orders as we know them falls upon, 
and smothers, creative and experimental natural gifts in 
their first delicate up-shootings ? 


How do children themselves react to books written 
and illustrated for them? It is impossible for an adult 
to say precisely. Good taste is not to be found in the 
mind of a child, nor should it be sought there. It is, or 
should be, a development of maturity. From the child’s 
responses, creative power and imagination, good taste, 
that rare faculty, will spring with increasing experience. 


Young children bring their own fresh imaginations to 
bear upon their gazings ; that is why good and bad art 
are alike to them. Any recognisable symbol will serve 
to build their vision upon. But it is then that the visual 
image takes root, far below the surface of conscious 
appreciations. If this be true—and the fact that the 
average adult reveals a mind, a visual outlook, resembling 
the weedy debris of a wrecked garden bears out the 
statement—then how important that fact is to illustrators 
of children’s books ! 
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Can nothing better be done for the older child than 
the boring stuff, illustrator and writer matching each 
other, of the average school story? The school age 
perhaps is not an inspiring period—or are adults blind 
to its significance ? It seems so near to and yet so far 
away from our own sets of values. We are bored and 
irritated by the blunders of inexperience, indifferent to 
its dreams and enthusiasms. ~ n that is why, when 
we wish to be interested, we generally turn to books 
written and illustrated for the very young. 

To all with a past reaching from 1914 backwards, a 
very special feeling is engendered when turning over the 
leaves of children’s books. Association, memory too, 
play the largest part in this. Yet if one can look dis- 
passionately at these—but with senses alert—one cannot 
but appreciate with a new adult perception the beauty and 
charm expressed by such illustrators as Randolph 
Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Boutet de Monvel,and others. 
Opening a page at random—Little Ann, illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway—one smiles with pleasure at the 
delicate primness, the decorative-pictorial-naturalness of 
the drawings. It is English compromise at its unself- 
conscious best. The drawings are achieved with loving 
care, the manner in itself is the expression of a tender and 
sensitive mind. 

In reading over the rhymes illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway we cannot repress a wry smile, born of the 
grim experiences of to-day, for the unpertceiving, innocent 
ignorance of the moralities of yesterday. The wealthy 
_child is reproached for not comparing its lot favourably 
with the little beggar in the street. Extraordinary, one 
feels, that a happy sense of security could b. maintained 
amid such an unbalanced state of society. Yet that sense, 
false and blind as it was, freed the artistic elements of the 
time, which expressed themselves with a delicate 
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sensibility called, then, “ feeling.” Tragedies there were, 
but “‘ they had to be.” Now, we bitterly realise, most 
of them are of our own making. 

We turn to a group of dearly-loved books, those by 
Mrs. Ewing, illustrated by Caldecott. Jackanapes, or 
The Story of a Short Life; at these titles the old lump 
positively rises again in the throat. Yet lent to modetn 
children, they were read, rather coldly, and without 
sentimental reaction of any kind. Have our “ feelings ” 
nothing individual or permanent about them? Are they 
in small matters, as in great, a passing mood of the spirit 
of the age to which they belong ? The Caldecott drawings 
are a delight, natural, faithful, free and unforced ; they 
ate the very soul of spontaneity. Then Boutet de 
Monvel’s Jeanne d’?.Arc—how well the present writer 
recalls the thrill of that style, “ that lovely clear-make ” 
as she and her contemporaries called it, meaning that a 
fine expressive outline made the greatest appeal to the 
child mind. Shadows or dramatic effects of light and 
shade were abhorrent to that group of critics. 

See Lear’s Book of Nonsense. There was nonsense that 
was nonsense. All those ‘ old men” and “ old persons 
who once ” are people fallen from their high dictatorial 
seats of adult authority, and become people one could 
imagine, people one could play with. No academic 
draughtsman could ever approach Lear’s magnificent 
expressiveness. 

Does anyone now own a copy of The Brownies by 
Palmer Cox ? No wonders of draughtsmanship nor of 
decoration here, but the marvellous undertakings of 
these little people are set out with a kind of painstaking 
pleasure. Every brownie may be known and the details 
of his adventures pored over with that gimlet-eyed 
attention to detail special to children. 

What of modern picture books ? Are children them- 
selves different or only the books, because the adults who 
make them have changed ? 
19 








Take a group of Puffin books. Excellent. ‘“ How 
attractive they are,” exclaim the adults. “ Splendid 
value. How good the technique.” Undoubtedly some 
of the best illustrated books of to-day would seem to be 
drawn and written by a delighted grown-up returning to 
an earlier self for the pleasure of other grown-ups on a 
similar quest. Children enjoy them too. 

Of the Puffin illustrators, thinking now of those who 
produce for entertainment rather than for educational 
purposes (but how good the latter are), there occur at 
once to the mind the pictures drawn by Kathleen Hale 
of Orlando fame and those of Clarke Hutton. Orlando 
the Marmalade Cat began his career in a larger book than 
those of the Puffin series; he has as handsome, auto- 
ctatic and commanding a personality as ever one could 
wish to meet. His adventures are told with style, with 
dash, freshness and vigour. The technique is remarkably 
clever ; the utmost artistic value has been wrung out of 
the medium of production. One chuckles with pleasure 
over little points such as the enhancement of colour in 
the rare label of bright blue tied to that immense body of 
orange fierceness in action on the white page. Thete is 
nothing derogatory in saying that Orlando is the aristo- 
crat of the “Comics.” He is all that they should and 
might have been, but are not. 

The writer remembers seeing two old ladies, obviously 
cat-lovers, spending an evening of delighted absorption 
in turning over these pages. Never could so much 
innocent pleasure have been experienced in so narrow a 
range. Certain aspects in the life of this cat could only 
be enjoyed by a grown-up. For example, Orlando 
entering the doorway of a French café, pushing aside a 
bead curtain. A French middle-aged patronne is seated 
at her desk, her back to the reader—such a French back. 
The little shoulder-shawl, the compact, hard, fully- 
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fashioned body—how all the old dearly-loved Paris rises 
before one. Children enjoy these cat adventures with all 
their being, and they should never be shown cats, or any 
other creature, of an inferior quality—cats of low comedy, 

distorted cats, cats springing from the heads of the cheap- 

minded. 

Clarke Hutton in the Puffin series shows some broad 
and jolly drawings in the “ modern” manner. (Can we 
not find a better word for the general “ look ”—the 
artistic expression of our day ?) One, however, of his 
illustrated books, Punch and Judy, has something of that 
most deplorable side of “ modernism”: the exclusive 
insistence of the sordid and the sinister. A feeling for 
the grimness of real and horrid deeds is here, conveyed 
almost mysteriously through the clever technique ; see 
Punch in the dock. Must the spirit of an age find 
expression through anything that comes to hand? For 
the work of this illustrator, to the present writer’s know- 
ledge, comes from a humane and sensitive mind. Many 
other picture books from the same artist are fresh and 
lovely. 

In Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes are shown many “ horrid 
deeds.” The “ old person ” swallowing live rabbits, for 
example, or the “ old man ” who cut off his thumbs—yet 
such 1s the creative power of this artist that these are only 
remotely horrid deeds and remain, in fact, what they are, 
beautiful nonsense. 

For simple, honest and happy statement there is a 
delightful little set of books, in midget size, published by 
Chatto and Windus at twopence each. The picture here 
tells the story ; words take second place. 

Among modern picture books other than English, 
nothing finer in its way has been done than the story of 
Babar the Elephant. The clear French mind of the 


illustrator has not mixed the natures of man and animal. 
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Babar in all his adventures is a simple lovable human 
animal, presented so vividly, and with what delicate 
irony, in the form of an elephant. See him having new 
shoes fitted,or admiring himself in 4 new hat in a mirror. 
What a common, naive sort of fellow he is. The elephant 
form expresses in its huge bulk a great and simple soul, 
taking all for what that all seems to be, with no arriére 
pensées. 

In the time of reconstruction before us, and with 
regard to the all-important matter of bringing the right 
sort of food to the development of child mental growth 
throughout the world, it might be. well to re-publish, 
along with our modern works, some of those of the past, 
that lovely production, Boutet de Monvel’s Jeanne 
@ Arc, for example. It could not fail to re-create in the 
mind a vision of the glory that was France. Near to us 
in time as it is, it yet has almost the quality and patina of 
an antique. One well remembers, in childhood, porin 
over many a delightful drawing. To the thoughtful, 
comparisons with past and present vision, values and 
technique, would have great interest. To the unthought- 
ful purchaser—they would all be fun anyway. 


Wat Mr. Gotpsack Wants.—Mr. Sydney Goldsack, President 
of the National Book Council, has ideas. Among other things 
he wants (vide the Bookseller) to see the N.B.C. “ publishing annually 
during the autumn season a distinguished (not cheaply done 
but sold at a low price) book that would help children and young 
people to know something about the current new books and 
be a guide to them of some of the older favourites. It would 
be well-produced and would be lavishly illustrated from the new 
season’s books and from the older favourites. The current books 
would in fact be reviewed more with the idea of enticing the 
children to read the book and not simply from the critical point of 
view. Many types of book would be included and some of the old 
favourites would be dealt with in the same way. In addition there 
would be articles, stories and poems.” 
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THE BRITISH BIRD. By Dr. E. A. R. Ennion. 


An addition to the Realms of Natural Science. It contains many 
illustrations by the author. 5s. net. 


Ready shortly 


THE WRECK OF THE WILD WAVE. 
By Edith Thacher Hurd. 


A narrative based on the actual log of the clipper ship Wild Wave, 
which sailed from San Francisco in 1858 and was wrecked on an 


uncharted reef in the South Seas. 5s. net. 
BUILDING TO-DAY. 8y S. Martin Briggs. 
An addition to the Pageant of Progress. 5s. net. 


HOW THE GOSPEL CAME TO BRITAIN. 
By Lucy Diamond. 


IHustrations from photographs, and drawings by Jack Matthew. 
4s. net. 


——= OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














METHUEN 
Books by 


ENID BLYTON 
The Children’s Life of Christ 


Second Edition. Illustrated in colour and line. 7s. 6d. 








Ready shortly 


Tales from the Bible 


A long-awaited successor to Miss Blyton’s The Land of 
Far-Beyond and The Children's Life of Christ. Wlustrated. 6s. 


The Second Form at St. Clare’s 


The fourth book of Miss Blyton’s popular St. Clare's 
series of exciting school stories for girls. Mlustrated. 5s. 
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“1 have just begun to fight!” 
COMMDR. EDWARD ELLSBERG 


A famous naval man and author tells the story of 
Captain Paul Jones for boys. Jilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The White Panther 
THEODORE J. WALDECK 


An explorer tells of a cunning and ferocious beast 
which he saw in British Guiana. 
Illustrations in black and white. 6s. net 


Both books for ages 10 upward. 
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HARRODS 


for all 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FINEST SELECTION IN TOWN 


Visiting librarians are delighted to find here a truly 
remarkable range—remembering the difficulties ex- 
perienced elsewhere. 

Harrods buy large quantities of all the best children’s 
books and a spacious room is devoted entirely to their 
display. 

Orders received through the post are given prompt 
attention. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 








































The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 


Apams, G. A., and ie P. First Things. 
7x7. Collins : 6/- 
This book will be no use to public libraries except to 
those that have a section composed of books that parents take 
home to show, or read to, their children. Such libraries 
should not miss it. It consists of twenty-four plates in colour 
photography of every-day objects that a very young child 
is likely to see every day (though I wonder just what pro- 
portion of such very young children are acquainted with a 
telephone). The colour work is admirable and the book 
cannot be too highly recommended for its purpose. 


FRIEDLANDER, H. Algernon. Illus. by M. 
Jarrett. 48 pp. 10X73, elie cloth back. 
Dent . 6/- 


An amusing little story “of a ‘foal whose legs were 
‘wobblety’ but which functioned perfectly at the pony 
show. It is told in amusing rhymes and is accompanied by 
coloured lithographs that have much liveliness. 


Lewitt. A. Blue Pig Illus. by Lewitt-Him. 

32 pp. 10} 84, cloth back. Faber . ; 6/- 
This is an amusing conception about a blue dog who was 

befriended by a blue sailor, and who was instrumental in 

bringing Blue Dogs’ Island to the Southern Seas whence 

it had drifted. The pictures, though lacking the enticing 

colours of previous work by these artists, have plenty of 

humour. 


Mais, S. P. B. A Book of Food. Illus. by F. 
Ormrod. 31 pp. 973, oblong, cloth 
back. Trans. Arts. ‘ 4/6 
A picture book of coloured lithographs and black and 
white sketches with text giving brief details of the more 
common foods of this country. 
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Wiiuiams, U. M. The Good Little Christmas Tree. 






Illus. by the author.. 50 pp. 12$X11, 
oblong, cloth back. Harrap 


; , 10/6 

An outsize in picture books. This simple little story 
is dominated by its huge double-spread brightly coloured 
pictures. These are scissor-cuts, the sort of thing that is 
seen at its best on a nursery wall. Small children will revel 
in the colour and may wish to emulate them. They might 
well form projects for their own craftwork in school. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


GoreLL, E. S*tubbington Manor. Illus. by D. 


Burroughes. 87 PP. 73 x5. Murray , 5/- 

We were introduced to the characters in this book in a 
previous story, Bitty and the Bears. In this new book the 
family of bears takes up its quarters in a large mansion that 
has been left to Stubbins. The human staff at the house are 
naturally much puzzled by the new-comers, but everything 
works out well in the end. There is much humour, and the 
characterization of each of the bears is clear and individual. 
But the quality that makes this a good story is the author’s 
success in giving reality to a group of toy bears in their 
relationship with humans. Never do their actions or speech 
offend our sense of the correctness of things. 


GrimsHaw, B_ The Obliging Elephant. 
—— The Thirsty Dragon. 
—— The Gadabout Train 





Illus. by L. S. Haywood, 48 pp. 11} 84, 
cloth back. Hammond . : . Each 7/6 
These three large volumes, which could with advantage 
have been very much smaller and handier, are reviewed here 
not because they possess any outstanding merits but because 
they have a quality that is rare nowadays. They are nonsense 
stories. They have humour, though it appears rather as 
occasional sparks than a sustained flame. The stories all centre 
on an ingenious person, the Baron de Bong, his Chief of 
Police, the Nephew and Niece, and the Dog Next Door. They 


are told in verse which is printed as prose. (I wonder why ?) 
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RAMAL, E. Timothy. Illus. by Irene Hawkins. 

48 pp. 8}x6. Faber . 6/- 

This slender vc lume tells the story of a ‘day in ‘the life an 
an unusual and solitary little boy, who lives in a little round 
house in the midst of a wood. He is much given to day 
dreaming, in which he sails away to face danger in far-off 
lands. He carefully draws a picture-map of his surroundings, 
and early one morning sets out on his explorations. The 
harmless woodland animals become fierce jungle beasts and 
are indicated on the map accordingly. Towards afternoon he 
chances on the cottage of a retired sailor, where he stays 
yarning, and returns home proudly clutching a bottle with a 
model of the Victory inside. That is the story: it is simply 
told, and although it lacks incident and fails to reach a climax, 
yet it holds the attention of the reader, for the author has the 
rare gift of entering completely into the mind of a child 
character. 

The coloured lithographs are a great joy. The line 
drawings are more ordinary. 


Ross, D. The Wild Cherry. Illus. by Gri. 
195 pp. 8x5. Faber . 5/- 
Stories in the traditional fairy tale style, blending fantasy 
and fable in a manner which appeals to most children. Some- 
times the writing is perhaps a little difficult for younger 
children who like this type of story, but the author has 
imagination and creative ability, and the book is warmly 
recommended. 
The line drawings by Gri are not quite in harmony with 
the old-world style of the tales. 

















SALAMAN, M. Wéa/liam and Cherry. Alas. by the 
} author. 58 pp. 8x54, cloth back. Cresset 
Press. 6/—- 
Miss Salaman belongs to the school of artists that works 
in a style which we are led to believe is “childlike.” The 
assumption is that children like that sort of thing. She does 
it very well, and the book will be enjoyed by adults. It is 
apparently aimed at children who can just read, but the text 
is in a cursive hand, ignoring the fact that children of that 
age are not familiar with cursive writing. I showed the book 
to a bright child of six, a good teader. She could make little 
ot it. Pleasant as it is to me, and the story is a good one, I 
cannot feel that children of the age for which it is intended will 
take it to their hearts. 
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Urtiey, A. Sam Pig at the Circus. Illus. by 


A. E. Kennedy. 187 pp.*73 5. Faber. 5/- 

A new book by Alison Uttley is always sure of an 
enthusiastic welcome by her young readers, and this further 
volume of Sam Pig’s adventures will, no doubt, be just as 
popular as others, as it does not fall below the high standard 
we expect. Sam Pig at the Circus is only one of eleven stories 
of the young pig and his adventures amid the lore of country 
things. There is a most attractive animal’s alphabet and 
plenty of humour, invention and fantasy. 


— Water-rat’s Picnic. Illus. by Margaret 
Tempest. 93 pp. 754, boards. Collins . 4/6 

Miss Uttley is not at her best in this series, perhaps 
because these short tales give her insufficient scope. The 
familiar friends—water-rat, grey rabbit, squirrel, and hare— 
picnic on the river and meet with adventure. A pleasant 
little tale with not much character illustrated with Miss 
Tempest’s pretty little coloured pictures. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atkinson, M. E. The Monster of Widgeon Weir. 


Illus. by S. Tresilian. 263 pp. 854. Lane 7/6 

Most children are too faithful to criticise old friends 
adversely and publishers often exploit this fact long after 
the author’s imagination has ceased to function. I began to 
fear that this was happening to Miss Atkinson in Challenge 
to Adventure, but now, in The Monster of Widgeon Weir, she 
has recovered her usual style. 

The Locketts had intended to have a quite peaceful 
holiday, but a chance meeting with the unscrupulous Fenella 
prevents that. The Locketts make new friends. This broadens 
the scope of the action and gives fresh interest. Miss Atkinson’s 
most noteworthy gifts are in the creation of atmosphere and the 
skilful handling of the tempo of the story. She is not dependent 
on exciting incident and yet suspense is created and the 
reader has no sense of deflation when the mystery is unfolded. 
Miss Atkinson is not quite so clever in connecting this story 
with her previous ones. Her explanations have an occasional 
clumsy self-consciousness, and in any case they could often 
be omitted without loss to this particular book. 
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Beaty, J. Y. 


Dre 


Nature is Stranger than Fiction. 
Illus. 224 pp. 8x5. Harrap . . : 7/6 

Although many young readers are aware that if you cut 
an earthworm in two the head portion will grow a new tail, 
that cats eat grass for medicinal purposes, and that some 
plants trap insects, few will know that a firefly shines through 
a frog’s body, that some plants can live for three years without 
water, or that there is a fish that climbs trees. Mr. Beaty has 
gathered together a host of such extraordinary facts of nature 
making a sort of encyclopedia of hardly believable informa- 
tion. All young naturalists will derive great pleasure from it. 


ee G. A. Our Police Force.  Mllus. 


. Oxford ‘ ; " . ; 3, 


* ‘simply written, interesting account of the work ‘and 
organization of the police, founded on the imaginary 
experiences of a young London constable who becomes 
attached to the C.I.D. at Scotland Yard. 

The book should give older children a very good idea 
of police work and perhaps correct exaggerated impressions 
of the life of the police conveyed by some crime stories. 


Dae, N. Secret Service. Illus. 116 pp. 8X 54. 


Lane , ‘ 5/- 

This is a mystery story for boys of about ten. “Its heroes 
are of that age. They are instrumental in capturing an escaped 
German prisoner who is an ace U-boat commander. On the 
whole this story is a fairly good specimen of its type with most 
of the incidents credible enough but these two young cockney 
evacuees are a bit overdrawn and seem to break into small 
personal squabbles at the slightest provocation. When they 
have run away from the billets, however, and are doing their 
sleuthing they are quite good fun 


LA Mare, W. The Magic Jacket. Illus. by 

I. HAWKINS. 148 pp. 8x5. Faber . ; 3/6 
A collection of four tales by this famous writer. Miss 

Jemima te-creates the strange fears and imaginings of child- 

hood and holds one in excited suspense to the end. The 

Riddle is another ghost story, of a more eerie kind, telling 

of an oak chest and strange disappearances, never explained. 
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Collected 
Rhymes & Verses 


A collection of Mr. de la Mare’s poems 
intended for children, including Songs of 
Innocence, Peacock Pie and Bells and Grass. 


With DECORATIONS by BERTHOLD WOLPE 12/6 


WV alter 
de La Mare 


VEIL. «FABER ¢» FABER 








COO MY DOO 


LETTICE SANDFORD 


Here is a successor to Roo Coo and Panessa, with equall 
colourful illustrations by the author. A delightful boo 
for young children. 5s. 


THE THREE SNEEZES 


ROGER DUVOISIN 


An unusually comprehensive collection of Swiss folk 
tales representative of various provinces of Switzerland. 
Re-told with sympathetic understanding and charm, they 
have retained the unique flavour of simple peasant folk. 
Full of humour, pathos and fantasy they will delight 
both old and young. : 6s. 


FREDERICK MULLER, LTD. 








The two other stories are of a more robust type. Children 
of most ages should enjoy these stories which are examples 
of the author’s power of weaving moonshine and magic 
with the strands of reality and adventure. 


Gamar, A. Jimur’s Vow. Illus. by M. A. 
Renbourn. 99 pp. 7o}%5. Trans. Arts . 3/6 


Timur’s Vow is a continuation of the story of Russian boy 
and girl “ pioneers ” told in Timur and his Comrades. Dissension 
among Timur’s band is followed by reconciliation and unity 
in the face of the German invasion. The characters are the 
same as in the earlier book and they are well-portrayed, though 
Timur himself is rather too good to be true. It is a well-told 
story of much interest, not only in itself, but because of its 
picture of actual activities of young people in Russia in 
directions rather strange to us. Perhaps the good deeds are 
too ostentatious for British reserve 


Jacoss, F. E. Out of a Handkerchief. Illus. 
63 pp. 735. Hammond ‘ ; _ 
This volume gives directions tor making models of 
animals from an ordinary good-sized handkerchief. It is 
illustrated with diagrams and makes a useful little book for 
parties and fireside amusement. 


Lyncw, P. Long Lars. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 

Monroe. 250 pp. 755. Dent . : 7/6 

Children who have enjoyed Miss Lynch’s earlier books 
about the turf cutter’s donkey will not be disappointed with 
Long Ears. Youthful curiosity first led the Irish-Spanish 
donkey to stray from his happy home, and the result is a 
mixture of exciting adventure, magic, occasional weariness 
and regret, and, finally, when the little grey donkey is fast 
losing all hope, the wheel turns almost full circle and he finds 
himself the property of the owner he most desires. ‘* Long 
Ears” is, in the main, a well-meaning and universally attractive 
donkey, and his trials, difficulties and mistakes and the 
injustices he sometimes suffers will win him devoted friends. 
Miss Lynch’s style is fresh and simple, and her magic is 
introduced so easily and in such a matter-of-fact manner that 
even a moderately imaginative child will take it in her stride. 
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McSwican, M. Snow Treasure. Ullus. by M. A. 
Reardon. 179 pp. 8x6. Nelson . 7/6 
Snow Treasure is a story based on that enthralling incident 
n the German occupation of Norway, the secret conveyance 
of two million pounds’ worth of bullion by children on their 
sleds from a forest in the hills to a hidden fishing smack by 
which it was shipped to America. The incident is one round 
which legends are apt to be woven so that the details of this 
story may turn out to be far enough from the exact truth. 
Be that as it may, Miss McSwigan has given us a good yarn 
for ten and eleven-year-olds, a yarn in which incidents are 

exciting yet credible. The illustrations are good. 


Muir, A. Joey and the Greenwings. Illus. 135 PP 
74 <5. M. Joseph . : 6/- 
Mr. Muir’s excursion into juvenile literature is not very 
successful. It is a fantasy about a boy and his dog who, after 
drinking a magic potion, fly to the land of the Kelties, a land 
dominated by some remarkable creatures called Greenwings. 
Joey solves the Kelties’ problems. Though the tale is well- 
written it never achieves the sense of reality that is so essential 
to fantasies. 


Pyr, V. Half-term Holiday. Illus. 186 PP- 
8X 54. Faber. ' ‘ 6/- 


This is not a school story, although there is room for a 
school story from the pen of an author who proves in this 
book that she can write school happenings with common- 
sense. It is an account of the various incidents and 
manceuvres which lead to the presence on a Somerset moor 
during half-term holiday of most of the characters from the 
author’s previous books. There are mysterious and exciting 
goings on: much cycling and dashing about in cars, leading 
to the discovery of an enemy plot to drop British bombs on 
neutrals. We visit Alan’s school, where two of the masters 
seem to be concerned in some queer affairs, and Susan’s 
school, half of which is evacuated to the house of her very 
elderly and slightly mad aunt. The plot is involved, and 
certainly impossible, but it makes good, exciting, and at times 
convincing, reading. There are a few humorous touches, 
including a delightful evacuee, who crops up in the. most 
unexpected places. 

The book is generously illustrated in line, but few 
children will appreciate the style of delineation. 
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SALTEN, F. A Forest World. Illus. 170 pp. 745. 

Transatlantic Arts . ‘ ; 7/6 

Felix Salten never fails to convey an atmosphere of the 
mystery of wild life even when, as in this book, he brings 
domesticated animals into his world. Those readers who, 
like the present reviewer, have a profound admiration for 
Bambi, will find A Forest World less satisfying, feeling perhaps 
that Mr. Salten has already said his piece. Some of the old 
friends—Perri the squirrel; Hare; Jackdaw; Fox; the Owl and 
Tamba—appear again in this book. The new-comers are 
Devil, the stallion; Witch, the mare; Lisa, and Manni, 
the donkey (the most convincing of the domestic characters). 
I do not feel that the author has succeeded in linking the 
domestic and the wild. Man, the sinister ‘He’ of Bambi, 
is now recognized as a friend, though with much doubt and 
fear on the part of the wild creatures. 


Stuart, D. M. Historic Cavalcade. Ullus. 312 pp. 
8354. Harra . ; ; 8/6 

Arranged on lines similar to the author’s previous beak, 
A Child's Day Through the Ages, but intended for somewhat 
older children, Historic Cavalcade contains thirty-two historical 
vignettes, ranging from the funeral procession of Rameses II 
to the 1914-1918 European War. 

The point of view may be that of a participant in the 
action, of an onlooker, or of people from another age trans- 
ported to the scene. Sometimes the emphasis is on individual 
character; again, a slight incident skilfully re-creates the 
period. We see St. Joan of Arc as she appeared to one of 
her own soldiers, and witness the Plague of London through 
the eyes of Mr. Pepys, while one of Vasco da Gama’s com- 
panions relates his experiences for the benefit of his grandson. 
Although many of the chapters deal with relatively small 
periods of time, the effect is never scanty or impressionistic. 
The background is spacious, the atmosphere convincingly 
produced. Miss Stuart covers her canvas with a wealth of 
circumstantial detail, and against this her human figures 
stand out with clarity and precision. 

This is history as it should be presented to the young— 
unbiased, objective, factually correct, catholic in its range and 
sympathies, vividly related—it is, in short, not a mere story 
but the real life of flesh and blood people and, as such, 
perennially interesting. 
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Some New Books 


Burnett, C. B. The Shoemaker’s Son.  Mllus. 





253 pp. 9X6. Harrap . , , . 10/6 


There is much charm about this biography of Hans 
Andersen, the charm born of unbounded enthusiasm for the 
Fairy Tales and brought to bear on the character of their 
author. Perhaps the picture of the great story-teller comes 
near to idolatry. One feels that the biographer is at great 
pains to convince readers of the difficulties he had to over- 
come, while all the time his greatest obstacles were his own 
ambition, his conviction of his own greatness, and his 
apparent inability to perceive the staunchness of his friends. 
This is the first biography of Andersen I have read, and I was 
surprised to learn how great was the help he received from 
people in high places, and how right his critics were in the 
main. What of his plays and novels now, and what of the 
Fairy Tales which he was so reluctant to confess as his only 
lasting work ? 


Andersen’s great quality was the attraction he held for 
young children, but what child could resist such stories and 
such skill as those large hands possessed in the lost art of 
scissor-cutting ? 


There is, I repeat, much charm in this book. The story 
is well-developed, the picture of Denmark is splendidly 
drawn, and Miss Burnett has done all of us who love the 
immortal Fairy Tales a great service in striving to leave in 
our minds a loving impression of their author. 
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Ennion, E. A. The British Bird. Ullus. by the 
author. 172 pp. 735. Oxford . ; 5/- 


A very useful and attractive book for the beginner who 
has reached the stage of aspiring to a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the birds he sees around him either 
in his own back garden or farther afield. It deals with its 
subject from the biological view-point and is not an 
‘ identification’ book. Territory, migration, breeding, 
structure and winter quarters are the chapter headings, and 
the author’s wash drawings are of much charm. There is a 
useful bibliography. 


GARNER, F. H. The Farmer’s Animals. IW\lus. 
99 pp. 745. Cambridge Press : ‘ 4/6 


This book appears to be aimed at members of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs. It is a simply written introduction to a 
vety wide subject and is sufficiently detailed to provide all 
the information that such young readers will require until 
time and experience lead them to the study of the many 
larger works on the same subject. It is well illustrated with 
photographs. 


GrissBiE, L. R. Epics of the tie m.AE' 
Illus. 92 pp. 85%. Harrap . ' 6/- 


After the war we shall achieve a proper perspective, and 
there will be a fair distribution of honour between the three 
fighting services. At present the R.A.F. steals most of the 
thunder. 

Let us be honest and confess that there is a great same- 
ness about most stories of exploits in the air. Major Gribble 
offers here nothing but a series of incidents. Each one is 
gallant and self-sacrificing enough in itself, and we offer 
heart-felt thanks and admiration to the personnel concerned, 
but gathered together these stories read like a collection of 
newspaper and B.B.C. reports that we feel we have read 
before. 

All branches of the Air Services are represented, including 
our Allies and members of the Free European Forces, and 
various types of machine are seen in their especial roles. 
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Lewis, L. Tea and Hot Bombs. Ulas. by J. 

Matthew. 192 pp. 9x54. Oxford , 6/6 

This story of a girl who joins the staff of a mobile 
canteen gives a splendid idea of the work of this and kindred 
undertakings, and of their contacts, with interesting side- 
lights upon the regular Civil Defence Services during some 
of the worst raids on London. Miss Lewis’ own experiences 
form the basis of her story, which is well told and can be well 
recommended for older girls. Without heroics or undue 
emotionalism the author succeeds in reproducing the spirit 
of those hectic days and nights with just enough of their 
typical humour. The pace and interest are well maintained 
throughout, and most readers who have had similar 
experiences—and many who have not—will agree with Jackie’s 
final summing-up: “Dears, I learnt that really there’s 
nothing like a.nice cup of tea.” 


McKay, H. Toys and Inventions. Mlus. 176 pp. 
74x 5. Oxford , : , 3/6 
Certain toys are based on the application of natural 
phenomena. This fascinating book describes these and the R 
development from toys to elaborate scientific instruments, as 
for example, the stages of development from the spinning top 
to the automatic pilot, the kite to the aeroplane, the “ sucker ” 
to the aneroid barometer, and windmills to turbines. Such 
an approach to inventions is an attractive one for the young 
reader and experimenter. 


Morre tit, M. M. When the World was Young. 
Illus. 252 pp. 9x6. Harrap . , 8/6 


This attractive synthesis of facts established and theories 
propounded by modern geographers, geologists and scientists 
will interest all young students of the world in which we live. 
The author provides a most competent summary of the life 
story of the earth from its earliest beginning as a fragment 
of material broken off from the sun, through its phases of 
cooling and solidifying till life emerged in the waters that 
clothed it. The story of the evolution of plant and animal 
life is more fascinating than anything Jules Verne ever 
imagined, and the narrative is enhanced by a most attractive 
simplicity and lightness of style. There is also a good 
bibliography. 
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ROSEBERY, COUNTESS. The Ambitions Girl. 
172 pp. 735. Nelson . , 5/- 





The scope of this book is too wide for the space avail- 
able. More than half this space is devoted to the services and 
the professions—a disproportionate amount because work in 
the services is likely to be mainly restricted to war-time 
and the routes to the professions are fairly well sign-posted. 
By far the greater number of girls need to know more about 
opportunities in business and industry. A good many careers 
in this field are touched upon in this book but little informa- 
tion can be given on a page. Little is said about the duties, 
the qualities of mind, spirit and temperament desirable in 
new entrants and the general near and distant prospects 
which they may reasonably envisage. There are peculiar 
omissions in what information is given, and after toiling and 
moiling, digging and manuring for victory one feels how 
nice would be a period in a garden where “ gardening is not 
arduous work.” 

































RicHMOND, W. K. Wings of the Wild. Illus. 
111 pp. 745. Oxford . ; ' , 4/- 


In another book, Kestre/ K/ee, Mr. Richmond has shown 
a deep appreciation of the dramatic in nature, and even in this 
new book, which is a practical work on bird study, he 
emphasises those differences and similarities among our bird 
population that lead us to wonder at the mystery of natute’s 
manifestations. The book is not for the absolute beginner 
but requires for its appreciation at least a nodding acquaintance 
with many of the more popular birds. The interesting question 
of territory is well illustrated in a chapter about robins in the 
author’s own garden. There are many fine photographs. 






MORE FICTION FOR “SERVICE OF YOUTH ” GROUPS 
Compiled by Miss M. M. Green, Mitcham Public Library. 


THE INCLUSION OF TITLES IN 1HIS LIST DOES NOT GUARANTEE 
THAT THEY ARE AT PRESENT IN PRINT, BUT THEY WILL BE FOUND 
IN MOST PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


ALDRICH, Brss S. The Lieutenant’s Lady . ‘ ‘ Hodder 
Based on an American girl’s diary of the 1860's. Tells how 
Linnie follows the man she loves up the Missouri, through 
dangerous Indian territory, to break the news of his fiancee’s: 
marriage to another man, and what ancien happens to her. 


Barrigz, ]. M. The Littl Minister . ’ ; CasseH 
A humanly told story of a Scottish minister’s life and love. 

Bripce, A. Frontier Passage . . ‘ , : Chatto 
The Spanish Civil War. 

CAMERON, IsaBer. The Fascinating Hat. ‘ . Methuen 


Jinty, the little red-headed heroine, is a human and lovable 
character. 

Crockett, SILAs. The Stickit Minister. ‘ T. F. Unwin 
Short stories of Scottish life and character. 

Davis, G. C. The Swan and Her Crew: the adventures of 
three young naturalists and sportsmen on the Broads and 
rivers of Norfolk . , : . , . Methuen 

Dempster, G. Winged V ‘enturers ‘ Lutterworth 
The most exciting adventure begins after Fighter Pilot Morland’s 
plane crashes in Crete. 


PERBER, E. Come and Get lt . ‘ ‘ . Heinemann 
The social striv ings of the newly- -tich in an American lumber 
town. 

Fretp, K. Disappearance of a Niece . , Murray 


Contains a double plot—a village murder and Fifth Column 
activities. 
— The Two-five to Mardon . , . Murray 
The mysterious death of an old man who dies after sharing 
his sandwiches with a lady in a 7 carriage. 
Forester, C. S. The Ship . ‘ . M. Joseph 
A fine account of cruiser action in ‘the Mediterranean. True to 
life in every exciting detail. 
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GoLprRINnG, R. M. Educating Joanna . . Burns; O. 
Joanna’s friends are mainly Oxford underg ta aduettes, but life, 
not learning, is her educator. 

Hurst, F. A President is Born R > Cape 
A family chronicle of Austrian-born Americans, tracing the 
life of David, the youngest child, from birth to his leaving 
home for Springfield. 


Kent, Loursz, A. Mrs. Appleyard’s Year . ; , Harrap 
A warm-hearted American and her family. 
KInNG-HALL, S. Post-war Pirate ? : : Methuen 


Jimmy and his naval friends equip a steam yacht and a sub- 
marine for the purpose of piratical attacks at sea, on Robin 
Hood principles: incredible adventures follow. 

KoMROFF, MANUEL. The Magic Bow : a romance of Paganini. Heinemann 
The personal life and meteoric career of the great Italian 
violinist. 

LEHMANN, R. Dusty Answer . , Chatto 
An attempt to show the inevitable frustration of the heroine’s 
possessive instincts in her relations with the people she meets, 
including her next-door neighbours and her college friends at 
Cambridge. 

Lewis, E. The Captain's Wife . ; . Macmillan 
A story of family life in a Welsh cathedral city two generations 
ago. 

Macuure, J. Escape to Chungking . , ' Oxford 
The Adventures of an E nglish boy in Japan and his resource 
in getting information through to China. 

Mason, A. E. W. Musk and Amber. . . Hodder 
A tale of rev enge set in the beautiful but corrupt Venice of the 
eighteenth century. 

MorGan, C. The Empty Reon: ; ‘ . Macmillan 
A philosophical story showing how the past can never be 
disregarded and that the hore of the future depends on the 
birth of the new self out of the old. 

Oxtver, J. The Hour of the Angel . R ; Collins 
The story of a young bride who tragically ‘loses her aitman 
husband and contacts him in the next world. 

Orczy, Baroness. Fire in Stubble . ; . Methuen 
A novel of Charles’s reign wherein a child- -marriage binds the 
unwilling Lord Stowmaries to Rose Marie, the daughter of a 
wealthy French tailor: ingenious plots to dissolve the marriage 
are contrived. 
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Orczy, Baroness. Pride of Race . : : , Hodder 
A conspiracy of Napoleon’s day. 

OXENHAM, JoHN. My Lady of the Moor . : . Longmans 
The story of a Dartmoor prisoner and his friendship with a 
woman of noble character. 

Puitipotts, E. The Human Boy . ‘ Chapman and Hall 
Humorous tales of school life from the boy’s point of view. 
Continued in The Human Boy Again and From the Angle of 
Seventeen. 

Price, E. B. Ship of Dreams . ; . Appleton 
Sea-loving Garth Pemberley realizes his schoolboy dreams of 
going to sea, is shipw recked and has adventures off the coast of 
Africa. 

Roype-SmitH, N. The Delicate Situation . , - Gollancz 
On leaving her school in Switzerland sixteen-year-old Mary 
Paradise goes to live with her aunts and disturbs the quiet 
routine of village life and gossip. 

Sayers, D. L. Murder Must Advertise : . . Gollancz 
An ingenious plot centring round Lord Peter Wimsey. 

Scott, D. Corporal Jack ‘ , ‘ ‘ Faber 
Corporal Jack Harvey escapes from France to Spain and has 

many adventures. 

SEAMAN, A. H. The Vanderlyn Silhouette . ; . Appleton 
The mystery of Richmond Hill is investigated when Theodosia’s 
two cousins from Philadelphia come to live with her in the 
cottage attached to the historic mansion. 

STEINBECK, J. The Moonis Down . . Heinemann 
The occupation of a village in France by the enemy and the 
people’s heroic resistance. 

VAUGHAN, RicHarD. Chalk and Cheese: a co-educational 
school novel . ‘ ‘ R Miles 
Orleigh leaves his public school and experiences many changes 
at the modern co-educational school in Austria where he is 
sent on the sudden death of his parents. 

Wiper, T. N. The Bridge of San Luis Rey : . Long-wans 
The breaking of the bridge causes the death of five people 
whose lives prove to be strangely inter-related. 

Haccarp, S. Nya P , Faber 
A moving story of a girl brought up in Nyasaland, mentally 
and emotionally developed beyond her age, and her love for a 
man twice her age. 














TRANSATLANTIC ARTS LTD. 


ea? goings for children in Great Britain and 
ao naa editorship of Noel Carrington. 


1.—FOR THE VERY YOUNG. 
ee "UN. By Ken | PULLING. Illustrated by Hazel Sibbitt. 


oy 10 x7}. About 5s. 0d. 

MAGG: ‘AXI. By Oak STEBBING. 32 

colour lithographed and story. Stiff binding. 5a. 0d. 
2.—FOR 6 TO 10 clans 

By RICHARD STRACHEY. eg a8 


y ANKER JEAN. Illustrated iniewteien 


- 6d. 
sete by Arnrid Johnston in 24 coloured 
Tranaleted ad V. de S. PINTO. With ovina 
11x8. Cloth bo 
ABOOR OF FOOD. By S. P. B. MAIS. “filustrated by Prank Ormrod. TO xT. 
Stiff boards. Colour lithograph. 4s. 6d. 


3.—FOR 10 YEARS UPWARDS. 
TIMUR AND HIS COMRADES and TIMUR’S VOW. By A. GAIDAR. Two 
reading books about the famous Russian boy snd EE, Bee on Stiff 


. 6d. each. 
BAMBI’S CHILDREN. By FELIX SALTEN (the creator of Bambi). "IMustrated. 
Cloth bound. 


6s. Od. 
FOREST WORLD. By FELIX SALTEN. Uniform with the ee 
Cloth bound. 


TRANSATLANTIC ARTS, LTD., 
45, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Also at New York. 
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Librarians have expressed surprise 
and pleasure at the excellent range 
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